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On the evening of March 5, 
the day after their joint petition 
to the President was broadcast 
in North Korea and published in 
America, the 82 men of the’ 
Pueblo were loaded aboard t 
buses and taken about seven 1 
miles to a new place of confine- 
ment on the outskirts of Pyon- 
gyang. 

It was a relatively new build- 
ing, nicer by far than The Barn. 
The windows were not covered, 
and from his room Lloyd Buch- 
er could see the countryside: 
cooperative farms, military in- 
stallations here and there, tanks 
and army trucks on distant 
roads. He could also hear the 
faint laughter of little girls and 
children singing marching 
songs. He thought he recogniz- 
ed the place as a military 
school complex he had read 
about in a magazine Super-C 
gave him. 

The men were quartered on 
the second and third floors, 
eight to a room except for one 
with four men; the officers had 
separate rooms. Not only were 
the accommodations much im- 
proved but also the treatment! 

The crew ate in a mess hall 
instead of their rooms. They 
were issued toothbrushes, al- 
lowed to bathe every week or 
so, get a haircut every two 
weeks. The mattresses and pil- 
lows were still stuffed with rice 
husks but the linen was changed 
from time to time. There were 
regular periods for recreation 
and exercise, and there were 
chess boards, playing cards and 
ping-pong tables in a room the 
men called “The Crub.” The 
guards gave each man a half 
pack of cigarettes a day. They | 


also gave the officers candy but 
quit when they discovered them 
passing it on to the crew. They 
issued a volleyball, which the 
men used as a football, but 
made them give up football 
when they found out they were 
discussing other matters than 
plays in the huddle. So they 
played soccer. 

KOREA’S CODE 
Life was certainly more 
tolerable, but they were still 
prisoners and never allowed to 
forget it. Posted on the door of 
each room, in their captors’ 
English phraseology, were: 

1 “The Rules of Life 
“1. The daily schedule will be 
strictly observed. 

“2. You will always display 
courtesy to the duty personnel 
when they enter your room to 
deal with you. 

“3. You must not talk loudly 
or sing in your room. 

“4. You must not sit or lie on 
the floor or bed except on Sun- 
days and during prescribed 
hours but should sit on the 
chair. 

“5. You must wear your 
clothes at all times except 
while washing your face and in 
bed. 

“6. You must take care of the 
room, furniture and all expend- 
ables issued to you. 

“7. You will keep your room 
and corridors clean at all times. 

“8. You must keep in good or- 
der while engaging in collective 
activities in the mess hall, etc. 

“9. You will entertain your- 
self only with the culture pro- 
vided. 

“10. If you have something to 
do, ask permission from the 
guards, who will escort you to 
the appropriate.” 

Beneath was a list of major 
offenses: 


“You will be punished severe- 
ly and unconditionally if you 
commit one of the following: 

“1. In case you make false 
statements or refuse question- 
ing or hint to others to do so. i 
“2. In case you attempt to sig- 
nal other rooms by this or that 
means. 

“3. In case you make unau- 
horized writing. 


“4. In case you show dis- 
respect or disrespect to any of 
the duty personnel. 

“5. In case you make any 
other offense.” 

After the men had been there 
a month the guards added an- 
other . requirement— that they 
speak in Korean if they wished 
to visit the bathroom. Few if 
any of the men mastered the 


'phrase precisely, or tried to. It 
sounded something like the one 
Skip Schumacher would stick 
his head out the door and hol- 
ler: “banjo Kalamazoo Michi- 
gan!” 

The catalog of culpable 
crimes only served to inspire 
the men. 

BREAKING RULES 
They did make false state- 
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ments. Whenever interrogated, 
they divulged no secret informa- 
tion the North Koreans did not 
already have and came to be- 
lieve their captors never fully 
appreciated what a prize they 
had in the Pueblo because of 
their unsophisticated questions 
involving technical matters. 

They did try to signal other 
rooms by this or that means. In 
fact, their communications sys- 
tem was so effective that, ac- 
cording to Schumacher, “the 
captain made every major deci- 
sion.” John Mitchell, an electri- 
cians mate assigned to clean 
Bucher’s room twice daily, re- 
peated the captain’s orders to 
'Chuck Law who whispered the 
word to his shipmates on the 
athletic field, in the head, in the 
mess hall. Conversely, Law 


passed back to Bucher such in- 
formation as who had been in- 
terrogated, what questions were 
asked, who was ill. 

They did made unauthorized 
writing. Harry Iredale wrote 
math textbooks on cigarette 
wrappers and taught the men in 
his room trigonometry and alge- 
bra. Peppard sewed a piece of 
cleaning cloth in his sleeve as a 
pocket and hid a diary there. 
Tim Harris composed math 
problems, wrote them on toilet 
paper and circulated them to 
the crew. Skip Schumacher 
wrote poetry and constructed 
crossword puzzles— until the 
guards found the puzzles and 
suspected they contained secret 
messages. 

They did show disrespect to 
the duty personnel. They did so 
in minor ways, such as assign- 


ing them derisive nicknames, 
and in major ways, such as in 
time would bring down upon the 
crew a week of hell on earth. 

They did make other offenses, 
frequent and varied. For exam- 


ple, to discourage the guards 
from pilfering while the men 
were out of their rooms, Ramon 
Rosales loaded his cigarettes 
with match heads. 

(Continued Wednesday) 


